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A tree, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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U.S. Food Problem 
For 1943 Studied 


Agriculture Department Reports 
Sufficient Production to 
Maintain Health 


CERTAIN SHORTAGES NOTED 
Many Articles Will Have to Be Rationed 


to Provide Equal Distribution 
to All People 














The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a report describing crop con- 
ditions throughout the country. This 
report is of great interest to all 
Americans because it furnishes in- 
formation about the national food 
supply. It tells only part of the 
story, to be sure, for in order to 
find out how serious the food short- 
age will be and what articles of 
food will be affected, we must 
know, not only how much is being 
produced, but also how much is be- 
ing used—and we understand, natu- 
rally, that more is being used in 
wartime than in peacetime. But 
food production is one side of the 
picture, and here is the substance of 
the Department of Agriculture’s re- 
port: 

Plenty of Food 


‘The production of certain impor- 
tant crops is higher in 1942 than 
ever before. This is true of food 
grains, feed grains, hay and forage, 
fruits and commercial vegetables, 
dilseeds, sugar and syrup crops, 
beans and peas, livestock, poultry, 
milk and eggs. There will be bet- 
ter than average crops of potatoes, 
cotton, and tobacco. Fall pastures 
are the best in 20 years, and good 
pastures mean more beef. 

If the present rate of production 
is continued, the American people 
will have plenty of food during 1943. 
No one will need to be hungry or 
poorly nourished. This does not 
mean that the American family will 
have as wide a variety of foods from 
Which to make its selections as it 
how has. Many things will be scarce. 
A number of them will be unobtain- 
able. 

Among the scarce foods will be 
coffee, sugar, meat, certain vege- 
fables, bananas, eggs, cocoa, milk, 
dried fruits, and a number of canned 
products. But health-giving sub- 


_ Stitutes can be found for all these 


foods in sufficient quantity. A gen- 
eral food shortage is not expected. 
But though more food has been 
Coming from the farms this year 
than is usually the case, we do not 
have too much. There is no sur- 
Plus. The reason is that our needs 
afe greater than ever before. By 
the end of next year it is expected 
that close to 10 million men will 
be in the armed services. They 
Must be fed, and they will eat a 
8teat deal more than they did when 
they were at home. The average 
Soldier, for example, eats twice as 
Much meat as the average civilian 


(Concluded on page 8) 











Vive La France! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 








When Life Is Worth Living 
By Walter E. Myer 


The suicide rate has dropped sharply since the war began. It has dropped 
not only here but in other warring nations. This is not an unexpected de- 
velopment. It happened during World War I. It always happens in times 
of general and prolonged war. At first thought this may seem a strange thing. 
War means tragedy, suffering, death, sorrow, the breaking of family and 
social ties. And yet fewer people take their lives during such a period. 

Two explanations are frequently given for this seemingly strange course 
of affairs. One of them is that there is less unemployment during war. Most 
people not actually engaged in the war make more money than they ordinarily 
do. There is less worry about obtaining the necessities of life. Our economic 
worries, it appears, are frequent causes of suicide. 

If some way could be devised to avoid unemployment and poverty with- 
out resort to the tragedy of war, one of the ever-present causes of strain would 
be removed. Not only would relief come to those who are driven by despair 
to the point of suicide, but also to millions whose happiness is ruined by 
nagging worries over the problems of maintaining decent living standards. 

The New York Times suggests another reason why fewer people take their 
lives during periods of war. “Petty personal difficulties and complaints are 
forgotten,” it says, “in the urgent desire to help the nation in a time of crisis.” 
In wartime the individual, despite his troubles, turns his attention outward. 
He is so impressed by the national difficulties that he forgets his own. 

Here is a remedy for personal unhappiness which may well be adopted 
by all who have anxieties and worries, large or small—and that means every 
member of the human race. If we brood over our troubles—over the diffi- 
culties we cannot remove, we sink ever deeper into gloom. But if we can 
turn our thoughts to something outside of and larger than ourselves we are 
likely to obtain relief. 

War challenges our attention as few events in the outside world do; it 
is dramatic, appeals to primitive instincts as well as to higher ideals, and 
affects the lives of all deeply. It is relatively easy for one to lose himself in 
the great adventure of war. 

It is harder for one to achieve an absorbing interest in the activities of 
peace. But the intelligent individual can do it. At first by act of will, then 
as a matter of habit, and finally as an unfailing principle of life, he may work 
for the welfare of others, for the good of family, community, nation, mankind. 
Thus may one travel the road of good citizenship, finding along the way the 
enduring satisfactions and the peace of mind which make life worth living. 





African Campaign Is 
Big Allied Victory 


Seen as Prelude to Invasion of 
European Continent from New 
Mediterranean Bases 


WILL EASE SHIPPING LOAD 
But People Are Cautioned Against Over- 


optimism as Serious Problems 
Still Lie Ahead 














The world is still attempting to 
appraise the full implications of the 
sudden and dramatic American of- 
fensive in North Africa. It was cer- 
tainly the most electrifying event of 
the entire war thus far. It may well 
indeed mark the turning point of the 
conflict, for it indicates a determina- 
tion on the part of the United Na- 
tions to carry the war to the enemy 
with boldness and imagination. The 
African campaign, at the very mini- 
mum, places the Allies in a position 
from which they can later strike di- 
rectly at the heart of the Axis. 

It is impossible to visualize the 
gigantic nature of the bold stroke in 
North Africa. The convoy which 
successfully reached the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts of French 
North Africa was composed of 850 
vessels—certainly the greatest ar- 
mada in all history. It was composed 
of 500 transports and 350 warships 
of all kinds to protect the precious 
cargo. The imagination can hardly 
grasp the effort involved in planning 
the details of the offensive, mobiliz- 
ing the men and equipment, timing 
the operation so that everything was 
perfectly synchronized. The trans- 
porting of parachute troops 1500 
miles by air was but one of the ac- 
complishments of the operation. 


A Sweeping Operation 


We get a better idea of the scope 
of the undertaking if we compare 
the new theater of war to the United 
States. The New York Herald Trib- 
une makes the comparison as fol-« 
lows: “Americans can form some 
idea of the scale of the operations 
from the fact that the distance is 
roughly that along the Atlantic eoast 
from Cape Canaveral in central Flor- 
ida to New York. It was like a simul- 
taneous landing along the whole of 
that shore, with the main efforts con- 
centrated around Charleston (corre- 
sponding to Casablanca), Norfolk 
(Oran), and the Delaware Capes 
(Algiers), with a further landing at 
Sandy Hook (Bougie). On this com- 
parison, the Tunisian strongholds 
toward which our columns are now 
racing would be represented by the 
area around Boston.” 

To effect such an operation, some 
700,000 different items of supply and 
equipment had to be transported and 
landed. Bridges and locomotives 
were put ashore—tanks and guns 
and ammunition, hundreds of items 
of clothing and individual equipment, 
medical supplies of all types. Seven 
tons of shipping were required for 
each man who was put ashore. All 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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U. S&S. WEATHER BUREAU 


Meteorologist preparing messages on position of fronts and air masses at the central weather bureau 


in Washington, D. C. 





Weather and Air Age 


AN has always had a great deal 

at stake in the constantly 
changing conditions of the atmos- 
phere. The success or failure of his 
crops, the way he dresses, the foods 
he eats, the house he lives in, and 
his travels—all are affected by the 
changes which result in what we call 
the weather. 

The science of meteorology, or the 
study of the atmosphere and its con- 
ditions, has taken on added impor- 
tance with the coming of the air age. 
Clouds and fogs, strong winds and 
icing, downdrafts and wind drifts, 
snowstorms and thunderstorms are 
hazards to flying. These, as well as 
good flying conditions, must be fore- 
seen, not just in one small area, but 
throughout entire continents and 
across great oceans. 

Although the meteorologist works 
with hundreds of details in predicting 
the weather, his chief concern is with 
one major fact—that the ocean of air 
surrounding the earth is made up of 
gigantic waves. These flood whole 
countries and continents for days at 
a time with first one kind of air and 
then another—cold or hot, dry or wet. 
Weather is simply the result of meet- 
ings between different kinds of waves, 
and of the way an air mass, or wave, 
affects the region in which it arrives. 

America’s weather, for example, is 


the product of at least six, and per- 
haps seven, air masses. These vast 
waves have no walls around them, 
and are thus free to grow or shrink, 
and change their size and shape. 
Sometimes a chunk of one of the 
masses breaks off from the region 
where it was formed and _ starts 
traveling across the country. Every- 
where it goes the weather is bound 
to change. 

One of the best examples of the 
waves, or masses, is Polar Canadian 
air, which is as cold as its name sug- 
gests. Coming from over Canada, it 
results in cold spells, frosts, or, in the 
summer, relief from the heat. An 
opposite type of air mass is Tropical 
Gulf or Tropical Atlantic, which is 
brewed by the hot sun and the warm 
sea water of the Caribbean region. 

The effect which these and other air 
masses produce depends both on the 
time of year and on the kind of con- 
ditions they encounter. The meteor- 
ologist also knows what to expect 
when two different air masses collide. 
A collision between waves of cold 
and warm air, for instance, results in 
the warm air rising. Clouds form, and 
usually rain, thunder, and lightning 
may be expected. If this collision 
takes place over hot plains, moreover, 
the results will be somewhat different 
from a meeting over cool mountains. 
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“Was the bracelet George gave you 
set with precious stones?” 
“Yes, precious few.” 
—Atlanta Two BELLS 





“My boy, when I see how you spend 
it, I’m afraid that you don’t know the 
value of money.” 

“Sure I do. It’s just about half of 
what it was a few years ago.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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“John, just where ARE these dire straits the en- 
emy’s gotten into now?” 
DAY IN PM 


“Brown succeeds where others fail.” 

“How interesting. What’s his busi- 
ness?” 

“He’s an auctioneer at bankrupt 
sales.” —MOonNITOR 





If rayon is used in fabricating tires, 
the time may come when we’ll have 
runs instead of punctures. 

—Kansas City STarR 





It seems that old song, “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” was written several years 
too soon. 

—Greensboro HERALD JOURNAL 





Fussy Aunt: “And what brought you 
to town, Henry?” 

_Henry: “Oh, I just came to see the 
sights, and I thought I’d call on you 
first.” —THE STANLEY WoRLD 





Teacher: “How do bees dispose of 
their honey?” 
Pupil: “They cell it, I believe.” 
—PATHFINDER 





“Why did you ask her for a date?” 
‘Because she’s so different from all 
the other girls I know.” 
“How’s that?” 
“She'll go with me.” 


—SELECTED 


—— 


Sideligshts on the News 


HE New York Herald Tribune had this to say editorially about the President’s 
recent broadcast, in French, to the French people: 


The rebroadcast to American audience of the President’s appeal, in French 
to the people of France, was a happy idea. It sufficed to set at rest at once any 
nascent doubts which may have been raised by the announcement that the appeal 
had been made. The opening “Mes amis” sounded as exactly like the famous and 
familiar “My friends” as it should have sounded. Any notion that our President 
was uncorking a slick and unconvincing gift of tongues was dispelled with the first 
sentence; the accent was as straight and authentic A.E.F. 
French as the “Mademoiselle from Armonteers.” The 
most persuasive Nazi propagandist could never con- 
vince any Gallic listener that this was a hoax; the 
Frenchman, crouching by his muffled radio, must have 
known at once that those indescribable inflections could 
have come from nowhere but the U.S.A. and, if he had 
ever heard a presidential broadcast in English before, 
from no other tongue than that of the President of the 
United States. This was, indubitably, the real article. 


It has always seemed curious to us that Dr. Goebbels 
should go to such lengths to acquire the perfect inflec- 
tions of a Haw Haw or a Kaltenbach through which to 
spread his poison. A really guttural German voice 
would at least carry with it the implication that the man 
was no phony, that he was stating the case of the side 
to which he belonged and using English not because he ; 
was pretending to be something he was not, but simply as a means of making what 


he had to say intelligible. " ji : 


N idea of what a stupendous job American troops undertook when they 
attacked in North Africa may be gained from the following description of 
African distances in The New Yorker: 


In the first place, the African mainland is 4,940 miles long, and it is 4,550 
miles wide at its widest. The immediate objective of our forces was to bite off 
and control the northwest corner, consisting of Algeria and French Morocco, an 
area greater than that part of the United States east of the Mississippi. The 
distances from point to point along the northern and northwestern shores of Africa 
are somewhat staggering. A voyage from the most south- 
westerly point on the Moroccan coast to the easternmost 
on the Algerian would be a matter of 1,560 miles, greater 
than the distance from New York to Havana by water, 
This entire stretch of shore line (we’re back on the African 
coast) is French except for two bits belonging to Spain— 
Ifni and Spanish Morocco. Ifni is only about three-quarters 
the size of Rhode Island; Spanish Morocco is about the size 
of New Hampshire. A surprise offered by French Morocco, 
except to an unusually well-versed geographer, is that, of 
its 675 miles of seacoast, only 10 are on the Mediterranean. 

Everyone knows that the strategic gain, as far as 
shipping is concerned, is terrific. Assuming that our Euro- 
pean offensive will be launched from Africa, ships from England will be able to 
unload supplies at Casablanca instead of having to go around the Cape of Good 
Hope to Suez, as they’ve been doing, and thus they will save a cool 10,000 miles 
of what has been an 11,300-mile voyage. And a ship sailing from New York to 
unload at Casablanca will travel only 3,350 miles, instead of, say, 12,000 miles to 
Suez. 
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INSTON CHURCHILL has said that the African operation is not the begin- 

ning of the end, but only the end of the beginning. In this same vein Ernest 
Lindley in his syndicated column voices a warning about the American offen- 
sive: 

The elation which naturally follows the 
launching of the first American offensive should 
not lead to the conclusion that the road ahead 
will be either easy or short. The double cam- 
paign to clear the North African coast has begun 
auspiciously, but we cannot expect to get all the 


breaks. There may be temporary setbacks or 
slowdowns. The area to be taken and held is 
immense. 


The occupation of the entire North African 
coast will not automatically make the Mediter- 
ranean safe for Allied ne. Axis airpower = 2 
based on Sicily and at other points and Axis a 
submarines and what is left of the Italian navy 
(and perhaps part of the French navy also) will have to be reckoned with. In the 
First World War, both the Italian and French navies were on the Allied side, and 
the airplane was in its infancy. Our aviation can look forward to heavy duty in 
hitting at Axis naval and air bases, and it may have to take some hard blows in 
return. Eventualiy, it may be presumed, some of the Axis bases on the “opposite 
shore” or islands will be captured, to make the Mediterranean more secure 
for our shipping, to bring other Axis targets, especially in Italy, within shorter 
range, and to provide steppingstones for invasion. 

The American and British forces have embarked on what is likely to be a 
long-continuing operation, requiring the regular arrival of large quantities of 
supplies. The rapidity with which they can consolidate and exploit their gains 
depends in large part on shipping. Shipping is still the tightest rein on the 
United Nations offensive action everywhere. 

_ * * 
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41°T WELVE Things the War Will Do to America” is the title of a stimulating 
article in the current Harpers. Here is a summary of the dozen results the 
author, Quincy Howe, sees coming out of the war: 


The war will abolish mass unemployment. 
When the fighting ends we’ll have such a tre- 
mendous productive capacity that our strong 
central government will not let that capacity lie 
idle. Here’s one reason why: The war will 
make it necessary for America to feed and re- 
equip much of Europe and some of Asia. After 
this war, no American will be allowed to receive 
more than $25,000 a year and every American 
family will be assured an annual income of at 
least $2,500. The war will reduce the power 
and income of the small businessman and ‘ 
: the unorganized middle class. Also, it will 
whittle away some of the recent gains of organized labor and will reduce the 
power of the American farm bloc. 

The war will give the United States a self-sufficient, continental economy: 
For example, the moment we began to fight Japan, we at once found we had ‘0 
set up our own synthetic rubber industry. Thus victory over Japan depends 
large measure on our ability to make ourselves forever independent of rubber 
from the Netherlands Indies. The war will increase the power of the admin- 
istrator at the expense of the professional politician. Already power appears 
be shifting from Congress to the various administrative agencies. 

Our new Army, in peace as in war, will remain our most powerful pressure 
roe and the reservoir from which our next generation of leaders will come 

he war has brought universal compulsory military training here to_stay. e 
war will give American air power control of the skies of the world. Finally, the 
war will create a new spirit of nationalism in our people, will toughen and change 
and mature the American peaple as nothing that has happened to us since 
Civil War has done. ; 
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Military Leaders in Africa 


N a military operation of such gi- 
| gantic proportions as the present 
United Nations offensive in North 
Africa, it is impossible to determine 
the leaders who deserve the most 
credit for its success. Months of prep- 
aration were involved before the huge 
convoy could be assembled. Thou- 
sands of men played their parts, each 
of which was essential to the entire 
operation. However, it is possible to 
ferret out some of the key figures 
who are playing a leading role in 
this great drama. 

In charge of the American forces 
which landed so suddenly and so 
dramatically along the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts of French North 
Africa was Lieutenant General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Last June, 
General Eisenhower was chosen to 
command the American forces which 
had been sent to the United Kingdom. 

General Eisenhower is considered 
one of the best brains in the United 
States Army. Born in Texas, he spent 
his youth in Kansas. He was gradu- 
ated from West Point and has spent 
most of his life studying military 
history and problems. Ever since the 





Lieut. Gen. Clark 


Lieut. Gen. Eisenhower 


First World War he has devoted him- 
self to mastering the problems of the 
next war, which he felt sure was 
coming. 

“Ike” Eisenhower served under 
General MacArthur both in Washing- 
ton and in the Philippines. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor he was placed in 
charge of the Operations Division of 
the Army and it was his responsibility 
to map strategy for war on many 


fronts. Few men in the Army have 
been stronger advocates of the second 
front. Five months after he was sent 
to England, he had the opportunity 
to lead his men into battle. 

The man who is second in command 
in Africa was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant general last week for his 
achievements in the campaign. He is 
Mark W. Clark who at 46 becomes the 
youngest lieutenant general in the 
Army. It was revealed last week 
how he prepared the way for the 
offensive by making a secret trip to 
North Africa to obtain military infor- 
mation and negotiate with French 
military leaders there. 

Like his superior officer, General 
Clark is a product of West Point. He 
is regarded as one of the toughest 
disciplinarians in the Army. He be- 
lieves in thoroughgoing training for 
his men before leading them into 
battle. ‘““We keep the men under close 
bursts of machine-gun fire,’ he said 
about the training program in Eng- 
land, “and open up artillery in their 
faces. Some few will undoubtedly 
get injured before we are through, but 
it is better that this should happen 
now, to save so many later when in 
combat.” 

The man who led the Army Air 
Forces in North Africa is already well 
known to the American public. He 
is Brigadier General James H. Doo- 
little. Jimmy Doolittle has the habit 
of turning up at the most unexpected 
places. The last time he hit the news- 
papers with streamer headlines was 
last summer when he led the bombers 
over Tokyo. General Doolittle has 
long been one of our most accom- 
plished and spectacular flyers. He 
holds a number of aviation records. 
He was the first to fly across the con- 
tinent in a single day. He has done 
much to advance aviation. 

The commander of the American 
fleet which landed the troops and 
hundreds of thousands of articles of 
supplies was Rear Admiral Henry K. 
Hewitt. Admiral Hewitt has spent 
the greater part of his life in the 
Navy. He isa graduate of Annapolis 
and served with distinction in the 


First World War. His experience in 
the Navy has been varied. He will be 
remembered as commander of the 
cruiser which carried the President 
to the Buenos Aires conference of the 
American republics in 1936. 
Perhaps the most colorful figure in 
the North African campaign is not an 
American, but a Frenchman, General 
Henri Giraud. Giraud is not only one 
of the most popular of the French 
military leaders but one of the most 
colorful. His exploits in this war and 
the last might well have been taken 
from a novel by Alexandre Dumas. 





Brig. Gen. Doolittle 


Rear Admiral Hewitt 


He commanded one of the French 
armies in this war and was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. As he had 
done in the First World War, he es- 
caped from a German prison camp 
and wandered around Germany for 11 
days, posing as a Swiss traveling 
salesman. He crossed the border into 
Switzerland and finally turned up in 
Vichy. 

How he made his way to North 
Africa is not definitely known, al- 
though he is rumored to have dis- 
guised himself as an old woman, to 
have stolen an airplane, or to have 
obtained permission to go to Algeria 
“for his health.” Whatever the method 
of escape, he was on the scene when 
the Americans arrived and has been 
commissioned to lead the French 
North African army. 

The convoy which carried the troops 
and supplies to North Africa was 
probably the greatest naval operation 
in history. In charge of this en- 
tire operation was Sir Andrew B. 





T is a hard enough task to obtain 
all the essential facts on public 
questions in time of peace, but this 
difficulty is multiplied manifold 
during a period of war. In such a 
national crisis, censorship becomes 
a military necessity, and thus the 
average citizen is denied access to 
much information. 

Take the case of the widespread 
criticism in recent months over the 
failure to establish a second front; 
also the charges which have been 
made over a longer period of time 
against our government leaders 
because of their refusal to break 
off relations with Vichy France. 


On both these issues, many crit- 
ics have been extremely severe. 
They have pointed to Russia’s val- 
iant stand against Germany and 
have demanded an immediate sec- 
ond front. As for Vichy France, 
our war leaders have been re- 
ferred to as “dupes” and “appeas- 
ers” for refusing to declare war 











Straight Thinking on the War 


By Cray Coss 


against the Pétain government in 
protest against its cooperation 
with Nazi Germany. 

We all know now, of course, that 
definite plans for a second front 
have been under way for a number 





© KARSH FROM BRITISH COMBINE 


Winston Churchill 


of months. Even Stalin admits 
that an African invasion will re- 
lieve the pressure on Russia. We 
know, too, that our government 
was merely waiting for the most 
effective moment to force Vichy 


France to make a clear-cut choice 
between us and the Axis. 


It is obvious that our leaders 
had to conceal their plans from 
the American people as well as 
from the enemy. Prime Minister 
Churchill points out that we de- 
ceived Hitler so effectively that he 
kept 33 divisions and a large part 
of his air force in France. 

There are several lessons in 
straight thinking to be learned 
from these developments. One is 
that we should not interpret sur- 
face inactivity or silence on the 
part of our war leaders as a lack of 
intention to do what we think 
should be done. Nor should we be 
irritated every time we learn that 
we have not been taken into the 
confidence of our leaders. Finally, 
we must assume that those in 
control of military strategy are 
as anxious to win the war as any- 
one else, and that they are in pos- 
session of more vital facts than we. 


























Gen. Giraud 


Admiral Cunningham 


Cunningham, who is in command of 
all British naval operations in the 
Mediterranean. 


Sir Andrew is thus far the out- 
standing British admiral of this war. 
It was he who led the attack upon 
the Italian fleet at Taranto early in 
the war and he has been largely re- 
sponsible for preventing the Nazis 
from landing troops and supplies in 
Africa to reinforce Rommel. 

Sir Andrew has spent most of his 
life at sea. He joined the Royal Navy 
at the age of 15 and participated in 
both the Boer War and the First 
World War. He is said to have “such 
a loud voice for commands that his 
underlings say that intership signals 
in battle are just a waste of effort’ 
and “he is such an expert navigator 
that his crews say he could cut an 
egg in half with a battleship.” 


While the offensive at the western 
end of the African front was initially 
an American show, it was immedi- 
ately followed by a British army 
which has joined the Americans in 
the drive for Tunis and Tripoli. This 
is the British First Army, composed 
of soldiers many of whom have al- 
ready met the enemy in 1940 in the 
Battle of France and Belgium. 

Commanding the British First 
Army is Lieutenant General Kenneth 
A. N. Anderson, a hardy Scotsman of 
50 years. General Anderson dis- 
tinguished himself at Dunkirk. Dur- 
ing the Battle of London, in the fall 
of 1940, he was in command of a 
home corps, was a lieutenant in the 





Lieut, Gen. Anderson 


Gen, B, L. Montgomery 


First World War and served in India 
between wars. 


The first objective of Allied strategy 
in Africa is completely to destroy the 
armies of Marshal Rommel. The 
American offensive was timed with 
that of the British Eighth Army in 
Egypt and Libya, under Lieutenant 
General Bernard L. Montgomery. 
Throughout the United Nations, 
General Montgomery has been ac- 
claimed a hero for having broken 
the striking power of Rommel. 


General Montgomery has proved 
himself one of the most able military 
strategists of this war. He is a deeply 
religious man, the son of a bishop. 
He neither smokes nor drinks and is 
a strict disciplinarian. He had been 
in command of the British Eighth 
Army only three weeks when he 
halted Rommel’s drive which had 
crossed into Egypt and threatened 
Alexandria and the Suez Canal. 
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drafting 18- and 19-year-olds. 
would be required for training. 


The War Fronts 


While the United States was still 
rejoicing last week over the brilliant 
success of its arms in North Africa, 
encouraging news also came from 
that other crucial front in which 
American forces are engaged—the 
South Pacific. After days of un- 
certainty and anxiety, during which 
time all that was known was the fact 
that an important battle was raging 
in the Solomons, the news came 
through that our forces had won a 
major victory over the Japanese. 

The Japanese had apparently sent 
one of their largest invasion fleets 
against the Solomons in an attempt 
to dislodge our forces on Guadal- 
canal. General MacArthur’s fliers 
from New Guinea had sighted the 
convoy and reported that it was so 
large ‘“‘we never were able to view 
the entire thing at one time.” How- 
ever, the Americans were not caught 
napping, for in the battle which en- 
sued, the Japanese took a powerful 
beating. Our naval and air forces 
took a total toll of 23 ships, includ- 
ing one battleship, three heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers, five 
destroyers, and 12 transports. Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, estimated that the total 
Japanese losses may reach 40,000 
men. 

As we go to press, full details of 
the engagement are not available, 
but it is believed to be the greatest 
naval battle since the Battle of Jut- 
land during the First World War, 
between the German and British 
fleets. Vice Admiral William F. 
Halsey, recently sent to the South 
Pacific to assume command, is re- 
ported to have used tactics which 
completely bewildered the Japanese. 
At one time, they are said to have 
fired upon their own ships. Our 
own losses in the battle were rela- 
tively light, according to the Navy. 

Meanwhile, the battle continued 
on New Guinea. It was revealed last 
week that General MacArthur him- 
self had gone to this theater to direct 
the operations. The purpose of our 
campaign there is to drive the Jap- 
anese from the important base at 
Buna. We have sent considerable 
numbers of troops by air to reinforce 
the Australians who had been bear- 
ing the brunt of the struggle. While 
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JOINT COMMITTEE of the House and Senate which ironed out differences over legislation for 


The final bill contained no restrictions on the amount of time which 


the issue in the South Pacific has not 
yet been decided, our position there 
is much better as a result of our 
recent victories. 


On the Russian front, the situation 
remained virtually unchanged last 
week. The Nazis made no further 
gains in either the Stalingrad or the 
Caucasus sectors. The Russian sol- 
diers and people were greatly heart- 
ened, however, as news of the great 
success in Africa reached them. 
Every means of communication was 
used to let them know that the 
British and Americans were dealing 
effective blows at the Axis. 


Manpower Problem 


Congress has become sharply criti- 
cal of the way in which the man- 
power problem is being handled. The 
strongest criticism came, a few days 
ago, from the special Senate com- 
mittee which devotes its attention to 
investigating various aspects of the 
war program. Better known as the 
Truman Committee, it charges the 
War Manpower Commission, under 
Paul V. McNutt, with having failed 
in the seven months of its existence. 
No concrete program of action, the 
Truman group asserts, has been 
forthcoming from the commission. 

Since the commission has failed to 
make use of the voluntary means at 
its disposal, the Truman Committee 
is opposed to having Congress give 


the administration power to use com- 
pulsory methods. The committee also 
suggested that the basic work-week 
be lengthened to at least 48 hours, 
as compared with the present na- 
tional average of 42%. And it pro- 
posed that overtime pay made neces- 
sary by such an increase be given 
in war bonds which cannot be cashed 
until after the war, unless they are 
used to pay federal taxes. 


Another criticism of the govern- 
ment, on manpower, came from Sen- 
ator Byrd of Virginia, whose com- 
mittee on reducing nonessential 
government expenses will soon begin 
an investigation. He stated that by 
January 1 the federal government 
will have 3,000,000 employees. He 
charged that at least one-third of 
this manpower is being wasted and 
should be freed to seek other em- 
ployment. Not only does the gov- 
ernment have three times as many 
employees as it did when the 1918 
armistice was signed, but new ones 
are being hired at the rate of 100,000 
a month, he said. 


Drafting Youth 


Last week, Congress finished lin- 
ing up the nation’s teen-age man- 
power for selective service. Accord- 
ing to the new law, the early part 
of 1943 will see the first 18- and 
19-year-old draftees inducted into 
the Army. In spite of the opposition 
of Senator Norris and a few other 
members of Congress, the guarantee 
of a year’s training in this country 
was taken out of the bill. 


The points on which the Senate 
and the House disagreed were ironed 
out in conference committee before 
the final vote was taken. Conference 
committees, made up of members of 
both houses of Congress, are always 
appointed when the two houses can- 
not agree on the provisions of a bill. 
After talking it over, the senators 
and representatives compromise on 
the final form of the bill. 


As selective service stands now, 
the 18-19-year-old group will be 
called up as soon as possible. Stu- 
dents now in high school will be 
allowed to finish this academic year. 
Deferments provided under the old 
law will partially take care of college 
students. For the others, the War 
Department is preparing its own pro- 
gram of education. Students will 
be selected in much the same man- 
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ner as officer candidates are chosen. 

Other deferments to be allowed 
for this age level will include farm 
workers, but not youth in industry, 
The senators feel that farm labor 
must be deferred to protect the na- 
tion’s food supply, but believe older 
men can be more effective in in- 
dustry. With this in view, they have 
provided that no man reaching the 
age of 45 before his induction may 
be taken into the Army without his 
consent, 


Deadline on Ships 


With 6,000,000 tons of shipping 
already delivered, Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the U.S, 
Maritime Commission, sees President 
Roosevelt’s goal of 8,000,000 tons for 
this year within reach. According 
to Land, only shortages of materials 
can limit production. 











How deep is our well? 
JUSTUS IN SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 


Building periods have been 
whittled down to the point where a 
destroyer which in 1940 took 23 
months to build, in 1942 is ready for 
service after less than seven months. 
Last year, Admiral Land reported, 
the Navy had 1,320 vessels under 
construction. At the close of the 
third quarter of this year, the figure 
had increased to 14,192. 


New techniques have speeded up 
every part of the shipbuilding proc- 
ess. A program of cooperation be- 
tween private naval architects and 
shipyards has cut in half the time be- 
tween designing of the ship and its 
completion. Labor, too, has done 
its part by working a longer week 
and keeping the shipyards at work 
every day in the year, 


Fight for Tunisia 


The battleground of Tunisia, where 
the United Nations are now fighting 
it out against the Axis for suprem- 
acy, is one of the most strategic 
areas in all Africa. Wedged between 
French Algeria and Italian Libya, it 
is just about halfway between Gi- 
braltar and Suez, and is thus an 
excellent point from which the sea 
lanes through the Mediterranean can 
be dominated. 

Only 90 miles from Italian Sicily, 
Tunisia is within easy bombing 
range of Italy and France. The 
northernmost outpost of Africa may 
thus be the place from which Axis- 
held Europe will first be invaded. 

Tunisia itself has strong defenses. 
Tunis, the capital, and nearby Bizerte 
are both bristling strongholds. Bi- 
zerte is especially well fortified bee 
cause it possesses one of the strong- 
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est and most completely equipped 
naval bases in the entire Medi- 
terranean. The region is also gen- 
erously sprinkled with airfields. 
Most of Tunisia’s 3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants are Arabs and Bedouins. Their 
land is about the size of Louisiana, 
and its fertile valleys in the north 
and high plateaus in the central re- 
gion abound with crops of grain, 
olives, and fruit. The oases and 
gardens of the south, where the 
boundary line is lost in the shifting 
desert sands, yield dates in profusion. 


Philippine Anniversary 


Three presidents spoke to con- 
gratulate the Philippine Common- 
wealth on its seventh birthday last 
week. Franklin Roosevelt, Avila 
Camacho, and Manuel Quezon hailed 
the Philippine anniversary as con- 
clusive proof that Atlantic Charter 
principles can work out with regard 
to small nations. 

President Roosevelt pointed out 
that gradual education in self- 
government enabled the Philippine 
Commonwealth to take its place as 
an independent nation in the world 
order. By a similar process, the 
Allies hope to see all nations, what- 
ever their size or cultural state, 
eventually independent. 


He added that the training period 
for democracies varies, mentioning 
that the United States and the Brit- 
ish dominions all started out as 
dependencies. Quezon and Camacho 
backed up the President’s statement 
by reaffirming the faith of their 
peoples in the United Nations’ cause. 


Byrnes Program 


Next year, American factories will 
produce only essential goods for 
civilian consumption, according to 
the new plan announced by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Byrnes. 
Mr. Byrnes has asked the WPB office 
of Civilian Supply to estimate ‘‘bed- 
rock requirements” and restrict pro- 
duction accordingly. 

The cutting down will be largely 
on unnecessary frills. Large num- 
bers of styles and models will be 
reduced, and fancy packaging and 
decoration will be done away with. 
Expensive luxuries are out for the 
duration. 

The second point for fulfilling 
home front needs on a wartime scale 
has to do with agricultuure. Recog- 
nizing the farm labor shortage, 
Byrnes has approved Secretary 





U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


HANDY GIFT for soldiers going on field opera- 


tions is an American Red Cross Kit. Made of 
khaki it contains small comfort articles such as 
Soap and soapboxes, razor blades, stationery, 
Pencils, and a pocket-size mystery novel. Thou- 

of bags are being assembled by Red Cross 
Chapters throughout the nation. 
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TOWARD FREEDOM. The people of the Philippines were honored November 15, the seventh anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth, in a special broadcast ceremony in 
which President Roosevelt participated. Above are Filipino girls who were members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service of Manila before the capital of the islands was occupied. ; 


Wickard’s recommendation on higher 
wage ceilings for agricultural 
workers. The Economic Stabilization 
Director believes this can be done 
without changes in price ceilings for 
most farm products, and that it will 
insure the food supply for the com- 
ing year. 


Maas Speaks Out 


Representative Melvin Maas’ re- 
cent charge that we are losing the 
war in the Pacific stirred up a hor- 
nets’ nest of controversy. The Min- 
nesota Republican, who is a colonel 
in the Marine Corps Reserve, re- 
turned not long ago from a four 
months’ tour of duty. Not only are 
we losing to the Japanese, he now 
charges, but the United States Navy 
has “distorted the facts and misled 
the public” about the situation. 


Some members of Congress de- 
nounced Maas’ speech entirely, and 
said that nothing inspired by Berlin 
or Tokyo could have accomplished 
more toward undermining confi- 
dence. Other members called for an 
investigation of the charges. If 
proved accurate, they said, the criti- 
cisms should lead to the establish- 
ment of a congressional committee, 
with members from both houses, 
which would advise—not supervise 
—the administration on the conduct 
of the war. If the charges are false, 


News From 


however, it was said that, to put it 
bluntly, Representative Maas should 
“shut up.” 


Top that 10 Per Cent 


Forty million American women are 
in the midst of an intensive seven-day 
drive to promote the sale of war 
stamps and bonds They are out to 
show the nation, during “Women at 
War Week,” which ends November 
28, that they are doing their share to 
help win the war. In boosting the 
purchase of stamps and bonds, they 
are following the slogan, “Top that 
10 per cent by New Year’s.” The aim 
is to have every wage earner in the 
nation lined up to put 10 per cent or 
more of his pay in war bonds. 

Not only women, but everyone in 
the nation must work toward this 
goal, according to the Treasury De- 
partment. During the present fiscal 
or bookkeeping year, which ends next 
June 30, the government will borrow 
60 billion dollars. A great deal of 
this will be obtained from banks, in- 
surance companies, and other busi- 
nesses, but 12 billion or more must 
come from individuals. 

So far the nation’s citizens are not 
buying government stamps and bonds 
at a rate which will bring in this 
amount in a year’s time. Unless they 
do a better job of it, the present vol- 
untary method of selling bonds may 


All Fronts 





Although the Navy is especially tight- 
lipped about its operations against 
the Japanese in the Pacific, it has 
permitted it to be known that our 
submarines have sunk at least 750,- 
000 tons of enemy shipping in that 
vast stretch of ocean. 

* * ‘ 

The longest air-borne invasion in his- 
tory—that’s the record set by the 
American parachutists who took part 
in the assault on Oran, along the 
Mediterranean coast of Algeria. 
Their transport planes flew non-stop 
in covering the 1,500 miles between 
England and North Africa. 

* x“ x 

Young people on the farm front are 
doing their share and then some to 
speed the march toward victory. This 
year, for example, the 1,500,000 
members of the 4-H Clubs raised 
3,000,000 bushels of vegetables, 
6,500,000 chickens, 300,000 hogs, 85,- 
000 dairy cows, 11,000,000 pounds of 
peanuts and soybeans, and large 


amounts of other crops and livestock. 
They also collected a sizable quantity 


of scrap metal and bought $6,000,000 
worth of war stamps and bonds. 
* * * 

If every family would put back in 
circulation just 10 pennies, it would 
save more than 1,000 tons of copper 
which could be turned to war pro- 
duction. Because so many pennies 
are being saved in “piggy’’ banks 
and teapots, the Treasury must use 
up a great deal of copper to mint 
new ones. 

* * 

Guadalcanal, the island in the Solo- 
mons which has been the scene of 
so much heavy fighting, may be 
spelled with either an “1” or an “r” 
as the last letter. In 1568, a Spanish 
explorer named it Guadalcanal after 
his home town, a small mining village 
about 50 miles from Seville, Spain. 

Shipbuilder Henry Kaiser’s yards have 
set another new launching record. 
By sending a 10,500-ton freighter 
down the ways in four days and 15% 
hours, they smashed the old mark of 
10 days, 11 hours, and 55 minutes. 





have to be judged a failure. In that 
case, it is probable that compulsory 
measures will be adopted. 


A Lesson for Hitler 


Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
who died in 1934, was the most pop- 
ular German hero of the First World 
War. In his memoirs, he tells of 
some of the causes for his country’s 
defeat in that conflict. Then, as in 
the present struggle, Germany swept 
everything in her path during the 
early days of the war. 

At the end of June 1918, von Hin- 
denburg says in his memoirs “we 
had shaken the structure of our 
enemy to its very ° foundations.” 
Germany and her allies had troops 
in the Ukraine and other parts of 
Russia, in Finland, the Baltic states, 
Poland, the Middle East, the Balkans, 
Belgium, northern Italy, and France. 

Shortly thereafter, however, Ger- 
man fortunes suddenly took a turn 
for the worse. The Allies kept ham- 
mering away and according to von 
Hindenburg, the morale of German 
troops began to disintegrate. He 
says in his book: 

“Tll humor and disappointment 
that the war seemed to have no end, 
in spite of all our victories had 
ruined the character of our brave 








“Toward a new way of life” 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


men. ... All this had a demoraliz- 
ing effect, especially as no end 
seemed to be in sight.” 

Is it any wonder then that Hitler 
and his propaganda leaders are mak- 
ing frantic efforts to bolster the mo- 
rale of their people! There is un- 
doubtedly bitter disillusionment in 
the hearts of German soldiers who, 
despite the numerous battles they 
have won, see victory sliding farther 
and farther from their grasp. 
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The African Campaign 


(Concluded from page 1) 


these details were handled with per- 
fect timing and without a hitch. 


Within the course of 76 hours after 
the invasion was started, all of 
French North Africa, except Tunisia, 
was securely in our hands. The re- 
sistance of the local French military 
forces was short-lived. By careful 
foreplanning the groundwork had 
been laid. In one of the most dra- 
matic exploits of military history, 
Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 
had made a secret visit to the country 
before the offensive was launched, to 
gather valuable military information 
and to confer with sympathetic 
French military leaders in the region. 

After the Americans landed, Ad- 
miral Jean Darlan, who was in Al- 
geria, was won over to the Allied 
cause as were most of the local au- 
thorities. Morocco and Algeria ceased 
their resistance and French North 
African armies were rapidly being 
organized to fight on the side of the 
United Nations. General Henri Gir- 
aud (see page 3) was commissioned 
to organize these armies. 

Only Tunisia remained in doubt. 
As we go to press, it appears that it 
will be only a short while before 
that French possession is also se- 
curely under American and Brit- 
ish control. Nazi attempts to land 
troops and supplies in Tunisia by air 
appear to have been on an insufficient 
scale to hold back our forces. 


Effects of Offensive 


The immediate effect of the Amer- 
ican offensive is likely to be the com- 
plete destruction of the Axis hold on 
Africa. For, with the Americans and 
British pushing eastward from Al- 
geria and Tunisia and the British 
Eighth Army, under General Mont- 
gomery, pursuing Rommel’s shat- 





KEYSTONE 


Admiral Darlan 


tered Africa Corps eastward, the pin- 
cer movement is tightening. It seems 
unlikely that Hitler can send suffi- 
cient reinforcements to save Rommel. 


With the entire northern coast of 
Africa securely in Allied hands, the 
danger of an Axis thrust against 
Dakar has been greatly reduced. 
There will no longer be the possi- 
bility of sending German forces from 
North Africa to the port of Dakar. 
Thus the American occupation of 
French North Africa has greatly re- 
duced the threat to South America 
because Dakar is the nearest point 
between that continent and Africa. 

Another important advantage which 
the Allies have gained by their re- 
cent moves in Africa is the reopening 


of the Mediterranean to shipping. 
When the entire North African coast 
is in our hands, we shall be able to 
control that vital body of water from 
Gibraltar to the Suez. The distance 
between England and Egypt, the 
Middle East, and Russia on the one 
hand, and between the United States 
and these fronts, on the other, is tre- 
mendous (see page 2). Thousands of 
tons of shipping which have hereto- 
fore been used in supplying these 
fighting fronts will now be available 
for other theaters. In other words, 
the result has been the same as if 
hundreds of our ships sunk by sub- 
marines had been raised from the 
bottom of the ocean. 


For Further Attacks 


The United Nations now have air 
and naval bases on the African con- 
tinent from which they can attack 
the underside of the Axis. For ex- 
ample, the island of Sicily, which be- 
longs to Italy, is only 90 miles from 
Tunisia. Distances between North 
Africa and Italy are far shorter than 
from England to Italy. It will be far 
easier now to bomb Italian war in- 
dustries, communication centers, and 
other vital targets. 

By moving swiftly into Africa, we 
have certainly lessened the pressure 
of the Nazis upon Russia. A few 
days after the American landings, it 
was reported that Hitler had with- 
drawn a number of divisions from 
the Russian front. Whether this is 
true or not, the pressure upon Russia 
is bound to be greatly reduced as a 
result of our campaign. Hitler now 
has other theaters of war to watch. 
Stalin himself recognized the im- 
portance of the campaign when he 
said last week in a letter to an Amer- 
ican correspondent in Russia: “It 
may be confidently said that the ef- 
fect will not be a small one and that 
a certain relief in pressure on the 
Soviet Union will result in the near- 
est future.” 

But beyond the immediate ad- 
vantages which the United Nations 
have gained as a result of their suc- 
cessful offensive in Africa is the 
broader strategic gain of having 
wrested the initiative from Hitler. 
Heretofore, Hitler has chosen the 
time and place of attack. He has 
been able to use the element of sur- 
prise. One by one, he has subdued 
the countries of Europe in this man- 
ner. Now it is the United Nations 
which are in a position to determine 
where and when the offensive shall 
be taken. Almost overnight, Hitler 
has been placed on the defensive. 

Even though Hitler now controls 
all France, this is not a clear-cut ad- 
vantage to him. Thousands upon 
thousands of troops will have to be 
stationed in what was formerly Un- 
occupied France in order to police 
the country and guard the Mediter- 
ranean coast line against possible in- 
vasion from Africa. In order to do 
so, he must either shift troops from 
the western part of France or with- 
draw them from the Russian front. 

It is also likely that Hitler will 
have to send reinforcements into 
Italy inasmuch as that country may 
well be the door through which the 
Allies will seek to gain a foothold on 
the continent. Italy has a long coast 
line which will be difficult to defend 
and Hitler is not likely to trust the 
Italians themselves to be responsible 
for its defenses. 











The entire Balkan peninsula is 
rendered less secure to the Axis, for 
the North African coast affords the 
Allies excellent bases from which to 
attack that part of Europe. In fact, 
recent events in the Mediterranean 
have so greatly complicated Hitler’s 
problems that he must defend some 
10,000 miles of front. His front ex- 
tends all the way from Murmansk in 
the Arctic to the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. He is subject to at- 
tack at any one of a dozen points 
along this extended line. 


Problems Ahead 


While the war looks brighter for 
our cause than it has looked at any 
time, the problems ahead are never- 
theless difficult. There is the im- 
mensely complicated problem of sup- 
plying the troops which have been 
landed in Africa. Axis submarines 
will undoubtedly intensify their at- 
tacks upon ships plying to and from 
the Mediterranean theater. Axis 
planes, based upon the northern coast 
of the Mediterranean and upon is- 
lands in the sea, will attempt to blast 
the Allies from their positions in 
Africa and to cripple our forces in 
that region. 

But much more difficult than the 
problem of holding on to what we 
have attained in North Africa will 
be that of preparing an offensive 
against the continent and carrying it 
to a successful conclusion. Africa 
has indeed become a base from which 
a second front in Europe may be 
launched, but it is not the second 





cahten TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 
TUNIS, capital of Tunisia, is a city which Allied forces hoped to occupy promptly as they began 


their drive into Tunisia. Control of Tunis and Bizerte would make possible complete control over 
North Africa. 


front itself in the sense that it will 
engage in direct action great masses 
of the enemy’s military forces. That 
will come later. 


There remains the delicate prob- 
lem of mobilizing the discontented 
peoples of the continent to assist us 
when the time comes to strike. Hit- 
ler’s occupation of all France, thus 
tearing up his armistice agreement 
with that country, will undoubtedly 
do much to solidify the French in 
their opposition to the Axis. But op- 
position, unrest, and discontent are 
not enough to overthrow an enemy. 
The opposition must be organized 
into effective resistance. It will be 
the purpose of the Allies so to organ- 
ize this opposition that it will be di- 
rected against the common enemy, 
rather than against various groups 
within France. The same is true of 
Italy, where war weariness and un- 
rest, dissatisfaction with Mussolini’s 
rule, are said to be mounting. Prop- 
erly directed, this discontent through- 
out occupied Europe can become a 
powerful force in the final struggle 
to overthrow the Axis. 
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News Quiz of the Week 




















——— 


(Turn to page 8, column 4, for answer key) 


1. Not long ago it was announced that 
Vice Admiral Halsey had _ been ap- 
pointed as “Comsopac.” What is he? 

2. Four likely candidates for the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1944 were turned up in the recent elec- 
tions—Thomas Dewey, Harold E. Stas- 
sen, John W. Bricker, and Leverett 
Saltonstall. Of which states were these 
four men elected governors? 

3. The head of the Army is General 
Marshall, the head of the Navy is 
Admiral King, but do you know the 
head man in the Marines? 

4. About how many troops does the 
United States now have overseas? (a) 
800,000; (b) 4,000,000; (c) 1,200,000; 
(d) 300,000. 

5 The “Sea Bees” are helping ma- 
terially to bring about an Allied victory 
in the South Pacific. Are the “Sea 
Bees” (a) combat ships slightly larger 
than mosquito boats; (b) a new type of 
fighter plane which can quickly be 
launched from the deck of a destroyer; 





or (c) members of the Construction 
Battalion, workers who build airfields. 

6. Where is Bizerte, and why is it of 
great importance in the war? 

7. True or False: Of French Moroc- 
co’s 675 miles of seacoast, only 10 are 
on the Mediterranean. 

8. Identify: (1) Lieut. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; (2) Lieut. Gen. Frank 
M. Anderws; (3) Admiral Francois 
Darlan. 

9. True or False: All teen-age drafted 
soldiers must be given one year of 
training before being sent into combat. 

10. What three jobs does Joseph W. 
Martin now hold, and from which one 
is he resigning? 

11. What nations now control the fol- 
lowing Mediterranean islands: Balearic 
Islands, Crete, Sicily, Cyprus? 

12. Who is the political boss of Jersey 
City, who recently saw his candidate 
for Senator turned down by the people 
of New Jersey? 
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America Must Conserve Ifs Food for War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


We must also furnish large quan- 
tities of food for our Allies. Since 
April 1941, the government has de- 
livered six and a half billion pounds 
of foodstuffs for shipment to Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China. These foods 
consisted largely of dairy products 
and eggs, meat and fish, fats and 
oils. Our own armed forces and 
our Allies together take one-fourth 
of our meat supply, and by next 
year they will probably consume 
one-fifth of our total agricultural 
production. 

We cannot get along at all well, 
therefore, if we raise only average 
We must continue to produce 


crops. 
unusually large crops, unusually 
large quantities of food. We must 


continue the exceptional production 
which has been reached this year. 


Possible Dangers 


Danger that we may not do this 
comes from two sources. First is 
unfavorable weather conditions. We 
have been very fortunate this year 
—no droughts of serious proportion, 
few destructive floods, no unusual 
attacks from insect pests. Here and 
there crops have been poor, but in 
most parts of the country they have 
been good. We have been lucky in 
this respect. This good luck may 
not continue another year. 

Danger also threatens from an- 
other direction. Farmers may be 
unable to get enough help. The 
farm labor situation is already 
alarming. About two million work- 
ers have already left the farms, 
some of them for the armed services, 
and others for war industries. By 
the next harvest, it is estimated that 
another million workers may be 
lost. In certain sections it is almost 
impossible for a farmer to obtain 
labor. Some farmers in these sec- 
tions have been forced to sell or kill 
their dairy herds and their live- 
stock because they could not get 
enough labor to run the dairies or to 
take care of the stock. 

Production along many lines is 
being threatened by the lack of la- 
bor. In California, for example, 
enough sugar beets were plowed 
under to fill the rations of every per- 
son in the United States for a week 
and a half. Fruit was left to rot on 
the trees. Berries were unpicked. 
Vegetables were left on the ground. 
At the end of September, wheat 
which should have been harvested in 
June or July was still to be found 
in many fields unthreshed for want 
of farm hands. In numerous cases, 
fruit and vegetable crops were saved 
only because schools and business 
houses closed their doors, so that 
townspeople could rush to the farm- 
ers’ aid. 

The manpower problem must be 
met squarely if food production is 
to continue at the present high rate. 
This problem is being actively dis- 
cussed in Washington and through- 
out the country. The Selective Serv- 
ice System has adopted a liberal 
policy in deferring farm workers. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
helping to transport laborers from 


areas of surpluses to areas of 
searcities. ‘There are proposals for 
bringing in considerable numbers 


of Mexican workers. It has even 
been suggested that men should 
be drafted for work on the farms, 
just as they are now drafted for 
service in the armed forces, 


Emphasis should be placed upon 
the fact that though our total pro- 
duction remains high and though we 
may have enough food for all the 
people, many articles will be scarce. 
Sugar is already rationed. Coffee 
will be rationed after next Satur- 
day. There is plenty of it on hand 


f. Luxury foods and _ vegetables, 


and articles such as melons and 
mushrooms which must be shipped 
long distances. 

As we look forward then to 1943, 
we know that we will suffer many 
inconveniences and that we will have 
to do without many items of food 





ACME 


LEND-LEASE IN REVERSE. These British sailors, on furlough in the United States, are helping 


farmers to get in the harvests. 
in the months to come. 


in Brazil and Colombia, but there 
isn’t enough shipping to bring it to 
us in the usual quantity. Meat will 
be rationed—probably in January. 
It is now reported that we may expect 
shortages, and even rationing, of 
the following items: 

a. Canned vegetables, fruits, meat, 
fish, beans, jellies, and some soups. 
This shortage is caused by a lack of 
tin for cans, because canneries are 
being converted into dehydration 
plants, and because of the lack of 
labor. 

b. Milk and dairy products—be- 
cause of labor and transportation 
difficulties, and necessary shipments 


Much voluntary effort will be required to sustain farm production 


to which we have been accustomed. 
We can, however, look forward in 
the confident expectation that we 
will not suffer real hardship—not if 
the government and the people do 
all that they can toward the pro- 
duction, the saving, or the wise use 
of foods. 

In part the problem is one for the 
government. As we indicated earlier 
in the article, government policies 
must be depended upon largely to 
insure an adequate supply of workers 
for the farms. Individuals, however, 
can do a great deal. Students have 
a part to play. They may and should 
offer their services for work on farms 





ACME 


MEATLESS DAYS have made their appearance in government restaurants in the nation’s capital. 
Meat rationing will oblige us to get along with less meat than we have been consuming. 


to our armed forces and our Allies. 

c. Fish—because of the demands 
of the Army and because of the diffi- 
culties of deep-sea fishing in sub- 
marine-infested waters. 

d. Frozen foods and dried fruits— 
because the armed forces use most 
of them. 

e. Cocoa, tea, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits—either because the 
source of supply has been cut off, or 
because of shipping difficulties. 


during the summer, during vaca- 
tions, and after school hours. In cer- 
tain cases, it may be desirable for the 
schools to close for a period in order 
that necessary farm. work may be 
done. 

There is nothing that the govern- 
ment or individuals can do to pre- 
vent droughts or other unfavorable 
weather conditions. Much can be 
done, however, to increase the pro- 
duction of foods so that even un- 





favorable weather will not bring 
calamity. The Department of Agri- 
culture is now working hard to in- 
crease the production of beef, veal, 
pork, eggs, chickens, peanuts, dried 
beans and peas. Individuals, par- 
ticularly students, may help to in- 
crease production by planning and 
caring for victory gardens in their 
yards or in waste spaces in cities 
and towns. Young people on the 
farms can do much to increase gar. 
den production. 


Students Can Help 


All people, young and old, can 
avoid food waste. They can save 
such articles as kitchen fats. They 
can find out what are the best sub- 
stitutes for meat and other scarce 
foods. ; 

This is work at which girls can 
excel. There are many kinds of war 
work that they cannot do, but they 
can study home economics, keep in 
close touch with the home economics 
departments of the schools, and learn 
how to maintain balanced diets with- 
out using the foods which are partic- 
ularly scarce. And all members of 
the family can help a great deal by 
refraining from complaints when 
substitute foods are served. All can 
help by cooperating in the rationing 
program and by refusing to hoard. 

Those who wish to cooperate in the 
campaign for production and wise 
use of foods may receive assistance 
by listening to a radio program en- 
titled “Consumer Time,” sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture, each 
Saturday, at 12:15 p.m., EWT. On 
the “National Farm and Home Hour,” 
presented by the Blue Network each 
weekday except Saturday at 12:30 
p.m., EWT, the Department of Agri- 
culture regularly provides a ten-min- 
ute summary of important informa- 
tion on rationing, food conservation, 
nutrition, and other food problems. 

Much information can be obtained 
through following suggestions in the 
daily papers about food substitutes 
and other matters relating to handling 
the food problem. Material may also 
be obtained from women’s magazines 
such as Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, etc. We suggest the 
following articles: 
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Answers to News Quiz 


1. “Commander in the South Pacific.” 

2. New York, Minnesota, Ohio, an 
Massachusetts, respectively. 3. Lieut. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb. 4. (a). 5. (¢)- 
6. This city in Tunisia possesses the 

naval base in North Africa aside from ~ 
Alexandria. 7. True. 8. (1) Com- @ 
mander-in-Chief of Anglo-American = 
operations in North Africa; (2) Com=— 
mander of U. S. forces in the Middle 
East; (3) in charge of French interests © 
in North Africa. 9. False—this provi- 7 
sion was not included in the new teen= = 
age draft law. 10. He is resigning a 
Republican National Chairman next” 
month to devote all his time to beiNg = 
Representative from Massachusetts an@- 
Minority Leader in the House. 1h 
Spain, Germany, Italy, and Britain, Te=— 
spectively, 12, Frank Hague. 





































